CIVILIZATION   AND   DISEASE

be applied or where venesection should be performed than in a
text With the development of pathological anatomy from the 17th
century on, the demand for pictures became as imperative as it had
been in normal anatomy.7 When physicians began to differentiate
more and more skin diseases, they could not possibly do without
the artist. It is extremely difficult to describe a rash unequivocally
in words, while a colored picture will immediately show what is
meant. Many of the new diagnostic methods could not have been
developed without the cooperation of artists. What the doctor's
eye saw through the ophthalmoscope, uroscope, gastroscope, and
similar instmments had to be pictured in atlases for didactic pur-
poses. And the X-ray examination was entirely pictorial.

Today the photographer has, in most cases, replaced the artist,
and the development of color photography permits the making of
very realistic pictures. Motion picture films play an increasingly
important part in medical education. Operations on small ob-
jects such as the eye can be demonstrated much better in a color
film than in the operating room.

The application of photography to medical illustration un-
doubtedly had great advantages because the photographic lens
does not lie, but it had also disadvantages. It is not always possible
to direct the light in such a way that essentials will be accentuated
while non-essentials will recede to the background. The photo-
graph, while it is always true to nature, sometimes has too many
details and thus may be confusing. Hence there is still a definite
need for medical illustrators, particularly for publications of a
didactic character.

In 1921 the German psychiatrist Hans Prinzhorn published an
extremely interesting book which he called Bildnerei der Geistes-
kranken, ein Beitrag zur Psychologie und Psychopathologie der
Gestaltung.8 He was working at the Psychiatric Clinic in Heidel-
berg and examined thousands of drawings, paintings, and sculp-
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